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FOREWORD 



The Strategic Studies Institute is pleased to publish 
Prevailing In A Well-Armed World: Devising Competitive 
Strategies Against Weapons Proliferation. This work provides 
insights into the competitive strategies methodology. Andrew 
Marshall notes that policymakers and analysts can benefit by 
using an analytical tool that stimulates their thinking— more 
directly— about strategy in terms of long-term competition 
between nations with conflicting values, policies, and objectives. 
Part I of this work suggests that the competitive strategies 
approach has value for both the practitioner and the scholar. 

The book also demonstrates the strengths of the competitive 
strategies approach as an instrument for examining U.S. policy. 
The method in this book focuses on policies regarding the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. In "shaping" the 
international environment in the next millennium, no other 
national security issue seems as complex or important. The 
imperative here is to look to competitive strategies to assist in 
asking critical questions and thinking broadly and precisely 
about alternatives for pitting U.S. strengths against opponents' 
weaknesses. Part 1 1 uses theframework to examine and evaluate 
U.S. nonproliferation and counterprol iteration policies formed in 
the final years of the 20th century. I n Part III, the competitive 
strategies method i s used toanalyzea regional case, that of I ran. 

The i nsi ghts contai ned i n thi s book provi de an opportunity to 
pause and consider alternative and innovative approaches to 
strategi c thi nki ng and prol i ferati on pol i cy. The Strategi c Studi es 
Institute is pleased to offer this book to assist practitioners and 
schol ars i n thi nki ng strategi cal I y about U.S. defense pol i ci es and 
priorities. 



DOUGLAS C. LOVELACE, J R. 
Interim Director 
Strategic Studies I nstitute 
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PREFACE 



Andrew Marshall 

The United States has a long-standing commitment to 
efforts to limit, delay, or stop, and even reverse the 
proliferation of a variety of weapons and weapon systems. 
Theseveral papers contained inthisvolumearedrawn from 
a conference that explored the merits of, and various 
methods of applying, a competitive strategies approach to 
the pursuit of U.S. goals in nonproliferation. This approach 
requires thinking through how to improve one's relative 
position in any long-term competition. 

Of course, a great deal of thought has gone into 
appropriate policies and approaches to nonproliferation, 
but the idea of applying competitive strategies to the 
problem of proliferation is an interesting one. The reason it 
is interesting is that starting from a competitive strategies 
perspective may succeed in reconceptualizing the problem 
in such a way that new insights and new potential 
strategies emerge. 

It has had this effect in some other cases. Its intellectual 
history goes back to 1969 when at RAND I took over the 
direction of the strategic warfare studies area. In reviewing 
the existing program I found that it was not a very coherent 
overall program of studies. 

When I thought about the question of how you should 
look at the area of strategic warfare it occurred to me that 
already more than 20 years had elapsed in a continuing 
political -military-economic competition with the Soviet 
Union in the development and fielding of strategic nuclear 
forces, and defenses against such forces. Moreover, this 
competition would extend, in all likelihood, well into the 
future. Indeed for all practical purposes it needed to be 
treated almost as an endless competition that evolved over 
time as technology changed, as the resources availablefor 
investment by either side changed, as arms control 
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agreements were reached, and so forth. Also, in part, but 
only in part, each side's forces represented a reaction to 
earlier or anticipated actions by theother competitor. 

When I looked at how studies of particular programs or 
policy choices were conducted, it seemed to me that the 
criteria used in deciding what decision to make were far too 
narrow. Very often they focused entirely on the 
effectiveness of some proposed system i n destroyi ng targets 
in case of war. Whilethis is not wrong in itself, it seemed to 
me that the fi rst question one ought to be addressi ng was 
that of what is our strategy for competing effectively in this 
extended competition. I n that case, each individual decision 
about a particular acquisition or change i n theforce posture 
ought to be seen as a move in the implementation of this 
broader strategy; and that the goals of the strategy were 
likely to be much more complex than were ref I ected in most 
of the studies. 

Reconceptualizing the problem in this way was, at least 
for me, very useful. New kinds of questions and issues were 
raised. A new light was cast on older, more usual questions 
and issues. And once the problem was framed in this way, 
there were new insights into how the risks in this 
competition were changing and ought to be managed in the 
period of the 1970s as contrasted with the period of the 
1950s. 

Therefore, it seems to me that the approach that the 
papers in this volume are proposing could be useful for 
addressing the long-term security concerns raised by 
proliferation. Indeed the original terminology developed in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s— strategies for long-term 
competitions— may more easily evoke for readers what 
might be different than the term that was applied later, 
competitive strategies. The notion that what one is engaged 
in is a very extended process— an extended effort to 
influence and shapethe course of this competition, to move 
it toward your goals, to build over time a superior 
position— may give one new ideas about how to impact on 




the other competitor's resources and behavior. In 
particular, this way of thinking leads one much more 
naturally to look for weaknesses of others to exploit rather 
than reacti ng to strengths. When looking at the problem of 
how to limit and even reverse proliferation of weapons that 
makethe world a more dangerous place, I believethatthisis 
a reasonable pi ace to begin. 
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INTRODUCTION 



STRATEGY, THE MISSING LINK 
IN OUR FIGHT AGAINST PROLIFERATION 



Henry D. Sokolski 

On J uly 14, 1999, the Congressional ly-mandated 
Commission to Assess the Organization of the Federal 
Government to Combat the Proliferation of Weapons of 
Mass Destruction determined that although the 
proliferation of strategic weapons capabilities was of 
"paramount national security concern"tothellnited States, 
our government lacked the long-term country-specific 
strategies to check this threat. In particular, what the 
government required were "strategies which capitalize on 
America's enduring military, economic, political, and 
diplomatic strengths to . . . leverage against prol iterators' 
clear vulnerabilities in these areas.” 

The commission identified what these leveraged 
strategies' general goals should be: dissuading nationsfrom 
proliferating, encouraging hostile regimes to give way to 
more peaceable ones, keeping our friends secure, and 
strengthening international support of strict standards of 
nonproliferation. What it did not do was discuss what 
devising such strategies would entail. 

This edited volume is designed to prompt such a 
discussion. Although it is modest in size (it contains only 
seven chapters), P revai I i ng is thefi rst book tofocus on these 
issues. It is divided into three parts. 

Part I consists of two chapters. The first, "Competitive 
Strategies: An Approach against Proliferation," is written 
by David J . Andre, who helped implement the Competitive 
Strategies Initiative in the Pentagon. He reviews how this 
methodology was used for military planning purposes 
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during the Reagan administration. He then details what 
key questions one needs to answer to devise a competitive 
strategy and considers what difficulties one might 
encounter in trying to apply such a methodology to specific 
proliferation threats. The second chapter, "Competitive 
Strategies as a Teaching Tool," by Bernard I. Finel, 
examines why and how such planningtechniques should be 
taught. 

Part II uses competitive strategies analysis to evaluate 
how well U.S. nonproliferation and counterproliferation 
policies have performed and how they might be enhanced. 
Chapter 3, "Nonproliferation: Strategies for Winning, 
Losing, and Coping," by Henry D. Sokolski, examines the 
most recent nonproliferation successes and failures and 
uses competitive strategies analysis to devise a set of 
simplified criteria for distinguishing between the two. 
ZacharyS. Davis and Mitchell B. Reiss, meanwhile, take a 
longer-term look at the same set of issues in Chapter 4, 
"Nuclear Nonproliferation: Where Has The United States 
Won— and Why." Finally, Thomas G. Mahnken explains 
why the Defense Department's Counterproliferation 
Initiative may be necessary but is far short of being a 
competitive strategy in Chapter 5, "Counterprol iteration: 
Shy of Winning." 

The volume's concluding part takes the process one step 
further by using competitive strategies analysis to 
articulate two specific alternative strategies for dealing 
with the case example of Iran. Chapter 6 by Kenneth R. 
Timmerman is "Fighting Proliferation through Democracy: 
A Competitive Strategies Approach toward I ran." Chapter 
7, "Dual Containment as an Effective Competitive 
Strategy," was written by Patrick Clawson. 

The book was designed to challenge conventional 
thinking not only about nonproliferation but also about 
strategy. I ndeed, when one thinks of strategy, competitive 
strategies analysis rarely comes to mi nd. I nstead, the focus 
is usually on classical works by Clausewitz, J omini, Foch, 
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Mahan, Machiavelli, Thucydides, Douhet, Sun Tzu, and 
Mckinder. Or, if one is more contemporary, thefocus might 
be on systems analysis planning tools and their variations 
used by budget ers, decisionmakers, and program managers 
in the Pentagon; 1 and the ever growing self-help literature 
for successful managers. Finally, one might simplyfocuson 
the growing list of bad things most planners do(e.g., worst 
caseanalysis, linear planning, and mirror imaging). 

Competitive strategies planning is none of these things. 
Unlike systems analysis and its variations, it is not an 
engineering or resource allocation tool designed to produce 
optimal solutions under conditions where the number of 
variables are limited. 2 Nor is it a set of management tips 
useful for personal improvement. And, unlike the classics 
on warfare, competitive strategies planning and its 
principles are neither bound to specific historical settings 
nor open to endless debates about their meaning. 

First devised at the Harvard Business School for 
business managers by Professor Michael Porter, 
competitive strategies is, as David Andrewrites in Chapter 
1, "both a process and a product." 3 As a product, a 
competitive strategy is a plan of action that assures its 
owner a long-term advantage in a particular competition. 
As a process, competitive strategies planning requires that 
one identify and align his enduring strengths against his 
competitor's enduring weaknesses (enduring in the case of 
national competitions beingthenext 10 to 20 years). Among 
other things, competitive strategies planning requires 
thinking through at least a three-step, chess-match-like 
process over a given period of time. This entails projecting 
one's first move, the competitor's most likely response, and 
then one's best counter move against this response. The goal 
i s al ways to be abl eto get one's competitor to spend far more 
time and money (or other key resources) to respond to your 
moves than you need to respond to his. 

Given these attributes, competitive strategies planning 
affords several clear benefits for anyone who is trying to 
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devise alternative strategies against a specific prol iterator 
and who i s anxi ous to avoi d the worst tendenci es of current 
policy planners. First, the methodology discourages U.S. 
officials from mirror-imaging proliferators either as equals 
who want what we want or as combatants who will simply 
pursue the opposite of any course we choose. Instead, 
competitive strategies planning requires policymakers to 
consider proliferators as distinct competitors with distinct 
goals, weaknesses, strategies, and dispositions. Identifying 
these i s necessary for pi anners to detai I how to I everage the 
prol iterator's behavior over time. Second, unlike most 
military and foreign policy planning efforts, which 
emphasize bilateral relationships or conflict, competitive 
strategies requires planners to factor in the strategies and 
actions of other, key third parties. Third, the methodology 
places a premium on anticipating rather than reacting to 
threats— something sorely missing in most nonpro- 
liferation efforts. And finally, unlike nonproliferation and 
cou nter prol i ferat i on (whose premi ses are rarel y questi oned 
and whose progress is only measured in money spent or 
agreements reached), competitive strategies planning 
requires setting clear goals. This includes setting clear 
deadlines and routine reviews and updating of the entire 
strategy. 

What exactly arethequestionsthat must beansweredto 
succeed at competitive strategies planning? During the 
1980s the Pentagon devised 14 questions described in detail 
in Chapter ltoguideits military activities against Moscow. 
This was done by the P entagon 's Offi ceof N et Assessment to 
help identify the kinds of military investments and 
operations that might channel Soviet military investments 
away from offensi ve capabi I i ti es that cou I d fu rther th reaten 
the United States. 

Rather than try to shore up U.S. vulnerabilities by 
investing more U.S. dollars into building more bomb 
shelters or trying to match every new Soviet offensive 
weapon by building more vulnerable ships or planes of our 
own, competitive strategies analyses focused on howtokeep 
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